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From ‘The British Friend.” 
ROUND ABOUT SWARTHMORE. 


More than a few, probably, of the readers of 
this journal may have heen privileged to visit 
the locality described in the annexed article. 
To the great majority, however, wedoubt not it 
will be new; and they cannot but feel inter- 
ested in perusing an account of what, as the 
writer terms it, must ever be to Friends “‘elas- 
sic ground.” 

“Not far from the sloping shores of More- 
cambe Bay, and within-a mile of Ulverstone, 
there is a spot fraught with historical associa- 
tions—steeped in memories of 

“*The Quaker of the olden time, 
So good, so calm, so true.’ 
Close to'the road leading from Ulverstone to 
Birkrigg and Urswick, there is an old meet- 
ing house, tree shaded, ivy-covered ; and from 
the notice on the white door of its courtyard, 
and a dwelling not far away, the visitor may 
rightly infer that this is the spot given by 
George Fox nearly two hundred years ago, 
and by him dedicated to its present use. As 
might be expected, the building—low, and 
with its slated side—is simple in character 
and unornamented, surrounded by green 
leaves, or the darker shade of firs ; but surely 
marked by clustering memories of the jast. 
There is a courtyard, with its mounting steps 
of stone, and shed, that tell of the times when, 
«n'' saddle or pillion, or in. their carts, the 
Friends rode hitherwards over marshy downs, 
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through swamps, and over heaths that bore 
only heather and wild flowers. 

“ Internally, there is, I suppose, little 
change since the day when this house was ap- 
propriated to its present use, with the ‘ three 
acres of land, more or less’—‘all theland and 
house’ their owner had in England. The old 
desk to which the Bible was chained for ref- 
erence is removed, but there still is ‘ the great 
elbow-chair that Robert Widders sent,’ and 
there also are the posts of the ‘ebony bed- 
stead,’ heirlooms given by the donor, so that 
wayfarers ‘ may have a bed to lie on, and a 
chair to sit in.’ And in this quiet room, 
with whitewashed walls, and ceiling with pro- 
truding beams, and on the narrow olden seats, 
for generations Fox’s successors have met, in 
‘ the winter cold and the wet, and the summer 
mer heat.’ There, too, remains the old chained 
‘ oe still shown, though more than 300 years 
old ; in the quaint blaek letter of which the 
reader may discover the word now rendered 
‘balm’ (of Gilead) translated as ‘treacle,’ 
with other instances of olden and expressive 
wording. A visitors’ book is kept on the. 
premises, in which it was interesting to notice’ 
the names of men of many creeds and coun- _ 
tries. There were, in a few pages, the signa-.” 
tures of Philadelphian descendants of. the 
Fells; well-known names of visitors from 
Darlington, Sunderland, Stockton, Hudders- 
field, Ackworth, Gloucester, Ireland, dec. 
there were the well-formed characters of 
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‘John Bright, Rochdale ;’ and there was an 
exhibition of bad taste on the part of two 
iscopalisn cep who Ga-spchs bool) 


prefixed to their names ‘ Rev.,’ in strong 


contrast to. another of their eloth, known as: 


that one ‘in labors more abundant,’ who had 
simply subscribed the name of ‘William Caine, 
of Manchester.’ . . . . This is ‘ the house and 
land called Petty’s ; and though it is simple 
almost to rudeness, when compared with 
ornate churches or cathedral piles, yet the 
long bead-rol] of visitors shows that it has 
more than a sectarian, local, or party interest. 

“ Not many yards away is Swarthmoor (or 
Swarthmore) Hall, from the door like window 
of which Geo. Fox is stated to have preached ; 
from whence Margaret Fell was imprisoned for 
years for refusing to swear—a place in which 
the happiest years of the two were spent. The 
old hall is dilapidated now ; its embayed win- 
dows and ‘rough cast’ walls bear the marks 
of age ; but the hole-pierced barn, the trees in 
the old-walled orchard, the study, and the 
oaken parlor, remain apparently in the state 
they were two hundred years ago; and dis- 
course eloquently of.Margaret Fox in her 
‘red cloth mantle,’ and her husband in his 
‘gray suit, with alchemy buttons’—tell of the 
days before the erection of the place we have 
just left, in the hedge-shaded lane—then a 
moorland field, now rose-bespangled and frag- 
rant with honeysuckle. There seems to pass 
before the mind dim shapes of those who met 
‘in this old hali’—grave men and reverent 
women, such as Fox aud Burroughs, Fell, and 
even him whom Elia calls ‘ that much injured, 
ridiculed man, James Naylor’—who were 
honored instruments by whom religion was 
purged of many errors, and placed in a newer 
and nobler light. 

“Classic ground is this! The names of 
the places and personz here around read like 
pages from the diaries of George Fox and his 
triends—the very stunes bear witness to their 
labors and sufferings. Just below yonder 
Eddystove like monument on Hoad Hill is 
Uiverstone Church, where, says Fox, ‘The 
people fell upon me in the steeple house, . . . 
knocked me down, kicked me, and trampled 
upon me; there, too, close by, is the common 
where the constables thrust him ‘among the 
rude multitude,’ who beat him till he was 
s useles-, Close hereto, aiso, is Walney Is- 
lind. ‘With staves, clubs, and fishiog-poles,’ 
furty muscular Christians rushed upon him 
when he landed, with the intent to drive him 
into the sea. Lyndal, Dalton, Baycliffe, Cart- 
mel], A denham, and others of the vill 
and places here around, were often visited by 
him, were often the scene of his Jabors, and 
were also near to the residences of some of his 

persecutors—the Kirbys and Sawreys 
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of theddy. Justacross the Bay, too, is‘ timé- 
honored Lancaster,’ the scene of more than 
one of his imprisonments—the plage where bis 
qui¢k-wittedness.and common sense baffled 
judges and confesed justices. All around 
speaks of these times, from the day when his 
address drove conviction to the heart of Mar- 
garet Fell to the time when she was laid in 
the unmarked grave near Sunbrick, on Birk- 
rigg’s sloping side, where the waters of More- 
cambe sing an eternal requiem by the resting- 
place of this mother in Israel—a quiet ground 
covered by ‘a thick swathe of the greenest 
grass,’ standing beside which the words of the 
man of Uz come irresistibly to mind ; for 
there, indeed, ‘the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor ; 
for there ‘ the wicked cease from troubling, 
and there the weary be at rest.’ In burial- 
grounds on lonely roads, in unmarked vil- 
ages, and in vast towns, are laid the remains 
of these ancient heroes; and in the midst of 
the din of the great city, in Bunhill Fields, 
rests the body of their leader, mourned for 
then in such words as these of Ellwood, Mil- 
ton’s friend: —‘Very tender, compassionate, and 
pitiful he was to all that were under any sort 
of affliction; full of brotherly love; full of 
fatherly care; .... he lived and died the 
servant of the Lord.’ Yet, among the people 
his pame and fame are dying out, and smail 
now is his part in 
‘**All the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills.’ 

But though the world, which owes much to 
him and his friends, seems willing to forget 
its indebtedness, there be some for whom 
‘neither days nor length of time wiil wear out 
their’ memory. And if the world knew the 
lesson taught round about Swarthmoor—read 
aright the history of Fox and Fell, Burrough 
and Howgill ; knew how great is their indebt- 
edness to these men ; knew that to Penn and 
Mead in the bail-dock they owe one of ‘ the 
great charters of our liberties ;’ and that to 
their successors—an illustrious bead-roll— 
they owe much in ‘all that is decent and 
civil’ in the region of education ; knew that 
these, with countless deeds of philanthropy 
and mercy, were due to the principles propa- 
gated here two hundred years ago, a deeper 
interest would be felt by the common people 
in this lovely locality. 

‘ In addition to the interest which is at- 
tached to the central figures that people 
Swarthmoor Hall, there is the memory of 
many a martyr to the cause of religious lib- 
erty who in those early days were here hon- 
ored guests. Here had been Francis How- 
gill, who, from Kendal, was sent to Appleby 
jail, and after years of confinement found 
freedom in Edward Burrough, who 
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was seized while preaching, and died in the 
crowded courts of Newgate; Parker, Pearson, 
Whitehead, Barclay, and Penn, with many 
another—all sufferers alike for one cause ; all 
freely giving themselves up to spend and be 
spent in the eause they esteemed just and 
true. Theirs, indeed, was a hard battle to 
fight, for they were, as Charles Lamb says,* be- 
twixt the fires of two persecutions, the outcast 
and offscouring of church and presbytery.’ 

“ Often the fierce rabble, parson-instigated, 
fell upon them ; the church ‘ militant’ turned 
its malice upon their unresisting heads; a 
savage soldiery and brutal sea-ruffians in- 
vaded their meeting-places, and often maimed 
with their swords those therein ; justices op- 
pressed them, and even thé majesty of law 
turned its terrors on the innocent. They 
were scoffed at, scorned, despitefully used, 
spit upon, buffeted by rude hands, beat, 
bruised, wounded, slain; tender women and 
hoary-headed men were remorselessly flogged, 
despoiled of their goods, their estates seized, 
themselves bitterly tortured, cruelly impris- 
oned by thousands in vile dungeons, where 
they languished and expired—-their lives wora 
out by labor and suffering. The very bones 
of their dead were disinterred and vilely 
treated—all because they dared to worship in 
the manner conscience dictated. 

“Upon them, at a critical period, was 
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A number of tributes to the memory of our 
deceased friend T. Clarkson Taylor have been 
sent us, from among which we have selected 
the following as largely embracing the whole: 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. 

Died, in Wilmington, Del., om the 25th 
inst., of rupture of the splenic artery, Thomas 
Clarkson Taylor, in the 47th year of his age. 

Thus suddenly, io the ripeness of his man- 
hood, he has passed from a wide field of use- 
fulness to the fullness of a higher life. 

He was born in Loudoun Co., Va., the son 
of Jonathan aud Lydia B. Taylor, who were 
originally from Bucks Co., Pa. He attended 
the school of Benjamin Hallowell in Alexan- 
dria, and enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of his tutor. On his recommendation, he 
came to Wilmington in 1852, to take charge 
of the Friends’ School here. By his energy 
and ability he established a largeand flourish- 
ing institution. At the end of five years, the 
buildings becoming too limited, he built an 
academy of his own, in 1857, to which he has 
been obliged by the requirements of his school 
to make several additions, and within a 
few years to associate with himself a partner 
in the business. Fourteen years of constant 
labor there have so impressed his personality 
upon all his belongings,—his books, his table, 


thrown the burden of English Noneonformity. | his lecturing apparatus,—that, going out from 


When fines and imprisonments were by the aw | 
adjudged the dueof all frequenters and keepers 
of what were contemptuously called conven- 
ticles, other sects bowed their heads or fled 
before the storm, which burst in all its fury 
upon the Friends’ devoted heads; and they 
met it with an unflinching endurance. ' If 
their ministers were hurried to prison, others 
arose ; if their meeting-places were seized, and 
themselves excluded, they met in the court- 
yard, or even in thestreet ; and if their meet- 
ing-houses were destroyed, they still. met in 
the rains. Nothing daunted them; nothing 
could bend their minds, and so the malice of 
their persecutors spent its fury; and their 
sufferings and perseverance purchased for 
Nonconformists in general the repeal of 
odious enactments, and the right for congre 

tions to meet ‘ under their own vine and 
Steet, none ‘daring to make them afraid.’ 
Swarthmoor brings up this picture of heroic 
endurance in the times and turmoil in the 
troublous seventeenth century ; and brings to 
memory the life of him who merits Longfel- 
low’s lines ; for that life was— 


‘* * Made beautiful and sweet 
‘By self-devotion and by self-restraint— 
hose pleasure was to run without complaint 
On unknown errands_of the Paraclete.’ 
, td J Ww. 8.” 






his seat only one short week ago, it is no won- 
der that his pupils and teachers almost listen 
for his well-known footstep on the stairs, or 
turn to greet the familiar face at the door. 
Being dead, he yet lives, in memory and in- 
fluence. 

His beautiful life is a nobler monument 
than marble shaft,—a better sermon than 
wordiest exhortation. 

Only rarely do the outward and spiritual 
produce so rich a character as his. His nature 
was many-sided ; his labors various and dis- 
tinct, and yet so well-performed was each, 
that by the very homogeneity of excellence of 
whatever form, they blended into an almost 
perfect whole,—his life. 

He was an able and successful teacher ; 
not more by reason of his intellectual ability, 
than by his geniality, his genuine love for 
young people, and his quick perceptions of 
and ready sympathy with their needs. 

He never forgot the boy in himself, and he 
had a gladness that was contagious, 
which knit him to the hearts of bis pupils. 

He loved er and infused his own 
thirst into others. He worked with an un- 
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were constantly enforced by his own example. 


No ove. was more self sacrificing, no one 
readier to bear another’s burden; cheerful, 
ps yi forgiving, generous ever. Tender 
and sympathetic as.a girl, gentle and gay as 
a child, his smiles were softened by tears, his 
tears were brightened by smiles. 

Perhaps the element in his character which 
gave him greatest power over others, was his 
transparent genuineness. You felt that you 
looked directly into the heart of the man, and 
found it without guile, abounding in love for 
human kind, and in true humility. 

Hundreds of young men have gone out from 
his schoolroom, reverencing him in becoming 
not only wiser, but better; for he constantly 
taught that the chief end of Knowledge i 
Virtue. ¢ 

His education he obtained mainly by his 
own exertions, but never at the sacrifice of a 
single domestic vr filial duty towards a 

idowed mother, who looked to him as an ex- 
ample and guide for her younger children. 

is interest in the Society of Friends, and 

in the maintenance and spread of their prin- 

ciples, was always great, and after coming to 

ilmington he occasionally spoke in their 
meetings. 

His ministry gradually increased in power, 
and was acceptable to the large body of 
Friends. Receiving the formal sanction of 
the Meeting, he was strengthened and en- 
couraged. His whole warm nature would 

ur itself out, touching old and young alike, 
for he spoke to the great human heart, right 
to its needs, out of the fulness. of hie own. In 
sympathy with all active, earnest measures 
for good, in whatever direction, he was in- 
spiration to the flagging epirit, support tothe 
weak, and an incentive to the strong. 

Peculiarly gifted in his clear insight into 
the meanings of Scripture, his interpretations 
were beautiful and instructive. It is as a 
minister, even more than as a citizen, teacher 
or friend, that his loss will be the most deeply 
and widely felt. 

In the maturity of his physical and intel- 
lectual being, it is believed that his spiritual 

wers had not yet reached their full fruition, 
foe that there awaited us, through his minis- 
trations, still richer offerings of the divine 
Love and Wisdom,—atill fuller outpourings, 
in eloquent words, of that Goodness which 
filled. his life, and which shed abroad a radi- 
ance. more wide spread than his own religious 
Society. There was nothing narrow nor secta- 
rian in his.views; he preached the broadest 
catholicity of doctrine, limited by no church 
or creed, and was usually in advance of even 
the foremost of his own Society, in promul- 

Religious growth does not stop with man’s 

















ran and his was reaching upward and 
outw daily; spreading into new and 
beautiful forms, softening all the harshness, 
tendering all the deepest emotions. 

Actively interested for the Indian, for the 
freedman, for the temperance cause, for the 
workingmen everywhere, for the cause of 
education and the advancement of science, 
for the spread of liberal and advanced Chris 
tian ideas,—he also had the interests of 
children and the First day Schools very near 
at heart. To the large First day School in 
Wilmington, to both the adult and children’s 
classes his loss is irreparable. In the close 
relation he sustained to them, he made him- 
self even better loved and appreciated than 
in. most other connections. He was in fact 
the foster-parent, under the ove Divine 
Father, of that religious growth which made 
the First day School possible. 

Abounding in spiritual life, he infused some 
of his own vitality into even the coldest ; and 
his sudden death has been like a blighting 
frost on the tender plants which more to him 
than to any other human influence owed their 


growth. May their weakness be strengthened, 
and his work not “let die.” 


While almost overwhelmed by this crush- 


ing dispensation, we do not forget that our 
friend bore the tender relation of husband 
and father to a truly stricken family, and the 
most heartfelt sympathy is theirs. 


We mourn our loss, and cannot be com- 


forted now, but we cherish the bright example 
of his life. - 


Wilmington, Del., 10th mo. 31, 1871. 





TRUE MORAL PERFECTION. 
It is a truth full of deep meaning that all 


through human nature perfection is inti- 
mately associated with unconsciousness. In 
the physical nature the most complete health 
is where each organ performs its part un- 
heeded, where the activities are harmoniously 
engaged, not in analyzing their own nature, 
but in accomplishing their own functions. 


Directly any part of the body asserts its own 
separate existence, and demands special no- 
tice, it is a proof that something is out of order, 
and is the the first symptom of disease. The 
countryman, who, on being asked how he kept 
his physical system in such perfect order, re- 
plied, that “for his part he had no system,” 
showed by his answer a perfection of health, 
which but few ever realize. It is when the 
head aches, or the tooth throbs, or the limb 
is injured, that we become specially conscious 
of their existence ; when they are in good 
working order we forget them, and only con- 
sider the results they produce. 
This truth is not eonfined to the bodily 


functions, The strongest mind is not the - 
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most conscious of its strength. The greatest 
geniuses of the world have lived and died un- 
aware of the richness of their mental treas- 
ures. The true artist is so absorbed in the 
love of his art that he forgets his own powers, 
while the mere dabbler is vainly conscious of 
his inferior abilities. Often those faculties 
upon which we most pride ourselves are the 
most superficially developed, while our real 
powers lie unfathomed and unknown. He 
who works for fame or applause is always 
measuring his own skill, and estimating his 
own progress, while he whose heart is centred 
in the work itself dwells not upon bis own 
lustrumentality, but rejoices in the further 
ance of the object, by whatever means. One 
orator, filled with the greatness of his theme, 
or bent on effecting some reform, and anxious 
to inspire others with a like enthusiasm, is 
unconscious of the eloquence which holds his 
audience in rapt attention, nor does he care 
to measure it ; his object lies ahead of him- 
self, and he uses himself, as it were, for a 
stop by which to reach it; he employs his 
powers, as the carpenter his tools, merely as 
Instruments to accomplish a higher purpose. 
Another, bent on self display, only handles 
his subject with a view to carve his own 
fame. Uninspired by great thoughts, he is 
keenly alive to all his rhetorical excellencies 
and failures ; he weighs his abilities with ac- 
curate precision, and measures his success by 
the degree to which his hearers appreciate 
him, instead of the conclusions they form as 
to his theme. The same difference divides all 
the intellectual Jabor of the world. Its best 
performance is always attended with a certain 
unconsciousness of self, while its inferior work 
is characterized by a keen analysis of the 
powers employed. The one is natural, the 
other artificial ; the one regards the end as 
all absorbing, the other loves rather to dwell 
on the means. 

Equally does this truth apply to our moral 
couduct. Virtue requires a certain degree 
of unconsciousness to maintain her very ex 
istence. The moral worth of a good action 
depends greatly upon its spontaneity. Where 
it is the natural outflow of a loving or gener- 
ous heart it is priceless, but when we begin 
to praise ourselves inwardly, and think how 
meritorious we are, it immediately loses its 
bloom. Not more surely is the snow dissolved 
and dissipated by the rays of the sun, than 
goodness fades and vanishes before the con- 
scious pride of itself. Some one, in writing 
of humility, has said, 

It is so frail, so delicate a thing, 

If it but look upon itself, ’tis gone, 

4nd he who ventures to esteem it his, 
Proves by that very thought, he has it not. 


And the same is true to a great extent of 





every virtue. He who most fully appreciates 
his worth, has generally a slender stock to es- 
timate. Above all, the boaster, who talke 
libly of virtue, in order to extol himself, 
Gadus nothing of its profound realities. Even 
self-depreciation is not akin to virtue in its 
deep significance. It is at the best, when 
sincere, an unhealthy sort of goodness, which 
dwells upon self, after all, to the neglect of 
higher things; and when insincere it is the 
basest hypocrisy. The truly virtuous man is 
he who sioks self in his object, who labors in 
the cause of right and truth, sacrificing bis 
own interests, without feeling himself a 
martyr, without boasting of his deeds, without 
too closely analyzing his own part in the mat- 
ter, either to anstane or to censure. He exerts 
all his powers to the utmost, and rejoices in 
their ability to carry out -his noblest concep- 
tions ; but he values them as the mechanic 
does his tools, not for their own sake but for 
what they can prodace. He exults, notin his 
owr benevolence, but in the happiness it 
sheds; he congratulates himself, not on his 
own sense of justice, but that others have 
their rights; he triumphs, not in his ability 
to convince or persuade men, but in their 
acceptance of the truth. His is that natural, 
spontaneous and unconscious virtue that 
pauses not t> gaze upon itself, but hastens to 
forward and to welcome glorious results ; his 
the heroism, the fortitude, and the martyr 
spirit that animates life to noble deeds, but 
know not of themselves.—Phila. Ledger. . 















































KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. : 


Keshub Chunder Sen (the Hindoo reform- 
er) said: “I have come to a Christian coun- 
try in order to study all the varied and nu- 
merous phases of Christian thought, feeling, 
and action ; but I must say, candidly, I can- 
not understand how Christians, as Christians, 
can fight so brutally as they often do. As a 
Hindoo I cannot understand, and look upon 
it as a great anomaly in Christendom, how 
year after year the most deadly and destruc- 
tive weapons and engines of torture and war 
are being invented in order to carry the art 
of slaughteriog our brother man to perfection. 
These are barbarities, these are brutal things 
which have cast a slur upon a Christian na- 
tion, and which for the honor of a Christian 
nation ought to be removed and obliterated 
instantaneously. I hope and trust that every 
legitimate attempt will be made to take away 
from war all its deadly spirit, and save 
Christendom from the reproach of encouraging 
war. I really cannot tell how the followers 
of the Prince of Peace can ever go to war. It 
has been said, and wae oftentimes be repeated 
in fature, that a small number of men, how- 


ever educated and powerful they may be, on 
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the banks of the Thames, can never expect to 
revolutionize the whole world. Ideas of war, 
and the very spirit of war, have been estab- 
lished in the midet of ali civilized nations, 
and it is impossible to believe that the Peace 
Soviety will ever achieve success in this di- 
rection. But I do not, and cannot believe, 
that if we all bring our best energies and our 
best sentiments into play we shall fail. We 
should not fail it God is on our side—if truth, 
merey, and love are on our side. There is 
something appalling in the very idea of a 

le. If we only take into account the 
number of those who have been made orphans 
and widows, and the huge amount of suffering 
caused to various individuals and nations, the 
pecuniary losses, physical sufferings, and all 
mavner of cruelty exercised and sorrow en- 
dured, I cannot for one moment believe that 
men can live and die as true Christians with- 
out doing all in their power to check and 
arrest the growth of the spirit of war. The 
demon of war requires to be crushed down 
immediately, and in every possible way. By 
resorting to newspapers, by using our influ- 
ence in our own private circles, by meaus of 
public preaching, and by means of our own 
example and conduct, let us try to indace all 
sections of human brotherhood to fraternize 
with each other.” 





BAFFLED LIVES. 


We are apt to think and say that success is 
the test and measure of power. He who fails 
in his attempts is apt to be set down as one who 
lacks real force; while he who wins a fortune, 
a place or a name, is crowned a hero, and held 
up asan example. Praise goes freely along 
the path of outward prosperity ; but the mul 
titude are ready to vote the defeated man a 
coward or an imbecile, to sneer at his storv, 
aud give his name over to contempt or obliv- 
ion. 
Understood aright, success is the test of a 
spirit and the touchstone that tries a life. But 
interpreted as it often is,—to mean mere out 
ward show and surface impression,—it often 
cheats the observer. In God’s economy, the 
forces that work in silence and unseen, are 
often doing most and best. He sometimes 
sees a splendid triumph where men behold 
only disaster and defeat. He puts the chief 
honor upon spiritual wealth such as is not 
recoguized at brokers’ boards. The purpose 
that fights down a strong passion, because it 
is Satan’s ally and tlie foe of goodness, is, per- 
chance, in the sight of Heaven. a grander and 
mightier thing than the shrewd policy that 
Carries a election, or that makes a 
million of dollars in a single day’s transac- 
tions at the stock exchauge. He whose strug- 


gles have really purified himself and set him 


LENE ss 





at one with Heaven, whatever else he has fail- 
ed to do or be, is sure of the victor’s ama- 
ranth when the final awards of justice are dis- 
tribated. 

There is something grateful in the cheer- 
ful, resolute, achieving worker. It is pleas- 
ant to bind up golden sheaves and bear them 
to the garner with gladness and singiug. It 
is sad and disheartening to sow beside all 
waters and look vainly for the springing grain. 
It is sad to see a true-hearted and ae 
worker dismissed from the field he would glad - 
ly cultivate, and sent home sick at heart and 
weary of enforced quietude or unappreciated 
toil. It is sadder to see that experience re- 
peated again and again. It is saddest of all 
to see a life that seemed to have fair possibili- 
ties and a noble purpose, ending in discour- 
agemeat, all its highest endeavors wanting in 
obvious success, and all its best hopes faraway 
from fruition. Touching and mournful indeed 
is the picture of a baffled life. And such 
things are not very rare. 

It is easy perhaps to account for many of 
these baffled lives. Not a few honestly mis- 
take themselves and the world. They never 
find their sphere. They would not know it if 
it were found. They will persist in believing 
themselves fitted for what everybody else sees 
is wholly outside their province. They are 


‘Jike Sydney Smith’s square block trying to 


squeeze itself into the round hole. They mis- 
take a transient and surface desire for a deep- 
rooted and abiding instinct. They interpret a 
beckoning of ambition as a providential call. 
Pushed by a low impulse, they deem them- 
selves pressed by the sacred haud of God. 
There are others who are unwilling to do their 
proper work even when kuvwn; for their sel- 
fishness pleads for something more dainty 
and lesstaxing. They would gladly ornament 
the world, a thing they can not do; but they 
scorn to serve it, a thing to which they are sol- 
emnly appointed. Others have some unfor- 
tunate tendency or vicious trait which neu- 
tralizes every better element ; just as sulphate 
of iron in a soil, otherwise rich, keeps it barren 
and makes the farmer’s pains and labor fruit- 
less. And others still seem, to our human — 
eyes, forever harassed, hindered and tripped 
in their undertakings, so that what they hope 
for eludes them, and what they touch they 
spoil, And these last lives are the baffled 
ones that plague inquiry, burden hearts, and 
sometimes set the soul questioning the impar- 
tial justice of God’s rule in the earth. 

These baffled lives are found in all sorts of 
spheres. They p+ in the lowliest and the 
loftiest places. The honest and hard-worked 
toiler for daily bread is sometimes married to 
ee all his years through, and he turns 

is children over to the same alliance. So, 
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too, the worker for spiritual gains seems to|tual. We ourselves, must sometimes yield. 
find his life an unrewarded struggle. The earth attracts the moon, but the moon 

See Meow dL Meagatel cae at the same time attracts the earth just as 
much in proportion to its size. This is the 
cause of tides. So we must make towards 
others as well as require them to make 
towards us. The backbone supports the 
body. It is not rigid and inflexible, but is 
full of joints. If it would not bend, it could 
not keep straight. A loss of flexibility pro- 
duces deformity. A symmetrical Christian 
can keep straight along and do his duty even 
when others do not concur in his opinion. 
Peter did not leave the church because the 
advice .of James was followed.—Earnest 
Christian. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 










































Some of these baffled lives present grave 
roblems. We can not solve them now and 
ere. They seem like examples of wasted 

force in the moral economy of God. But the 
explanation is likely to come in that great 
hereafter for which they call, which they con- 
stantly hint at, and where we are wont to look 
for compensations. ‘For now we see through 
a glass darkly, but then, face to face; now 
we know in part, but then we shall know even 
as-also we are known.” Let such souls keep 
themselves teachable, trustful, dutiful, patient 
and brave. Heaven will find a sphere for all 
their wise service, and make fruit spring from 
all their true toil.— Morning Star. 














Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray, 

With moving lips and bended knees ; 

Bat silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trast mine eyslids close, 

With reverential resignation ; 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 

Only a sense of supplication ; 

A sense o’er all my soul impressed 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere, 

Bternal strength and wisdom are.” 
Coleridge. 


Though the spirit is willing, the flesh is 
weak, Is this thy experience, my sister? 
Well, no new thing has happened unto 
thee. This truth was realized many long years 
ago, by those who trod the same path thou art 
now treading. When we fail through the 
weakness of the flesh, it will not do for us to 
give back, neither is it well to be unduly dis- 
eouraged because of failure. Remember we 
pe to do with aL tes discerns between 
infirmity and sin.” en “ try again” —per- 
severe. : Thou wilt be helped by Him who 
hath promised to be strength in weakness, 
Fear not, but trust. He will s 
thee, He will uphold thee, and thou wilt be 
enabled to overcome the sin that doth so easily 
beset thee. 

I am with thee in close sympathetic feel- 
ing, and in renewed faith I can bid thee be 
of good cheer ; all will yet be well. 

“As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 
tenance of a man his friend.” If this be true 
as regards personal intercourse, it may also 
be true as applied to epistolary communings, 
—which, were the writers under the quicken- 
ing influence of divine love, would animate 
and strengthen those addressed. It is well to 
watch earnestly against the utterance of idle 
words, which, let them come through what 
channel they may, cannot fail to be burden- 
some to a religious mind. 

1 wish not to assume too high ground for 
our social movements, but were we the Loa 
rome profess to be, I believe there would be 

visiting and conversation, 
while there would be no diminution of those 
manifestationsof loveand kind remembrances, 
by which the countenance of a man would 





SELF- WILL. 


It is not safe for us to always ‘have our 
own way. If we do, we become obstinate 
and self-willed, and incapable of bearing 
contradiction. When we get into such a 
state, we are well nigh incurable. For what 
is really a very great vice, we then esteem a 
very great virtue. Our self will wears, in 
our own eyes, the guise of zeal for God. 
Submission to the judgment of others, as 
spiritual as ourselves, even where no princi- 
ple is involved, and where the peace and 
welfare of a whole society may be at stake, 
looks to us like compromising; and so we 
dare not yield. To pause, because of the 
evil consequences that are almost certain to 
result from our rash actions, has, in our eyes, 
the appearance of distrusting God. No one 
is always right. The judgment of the very 
best is liable to be swayed by ignorance or 
prejudice. Here we know only in part. 
Our understanding is imperfect, and our 
knowledge limited. We should not, then, in 
matters where others are as much interested 
as ourselves, always insist upon having our 
way. We should learn to yield fully and 
gracefully, The Divine rule is, one 
yourselves one to another in the fear of , 
This does not mean that everybody must 
submit to us. The submission is to be mu 
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gladden the heart of his friend. The Fath- 
er’s love, if suffered to inftuence our daily 
livea, would not withdraw us from compan- 
ionship with those around us, but it would 
purify this companionship and so regulate it, 
that we could be one another’s helpers in all 
that was excellent. With your present sur- 
roupdings, I greatly desire you may be ever 
on the watch, and make straight steps, that 
80 you may wash your hands in innocency— 
compass the altar of the Most High, and beg 
a blessing on your household. Such a peti- 
tion will not be unavailing. 

If we dwell under the regulating influence 
of Truth, and suffer it to control all our 
movements, we will have the blessed experi- 
ence that there is an anchor, sure and stead- 
fast, which is able to preserve in all times of 
tossing. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1871. 





“ GEOMETRICAL ANALYsis” is the title of 
# work proposed to be published by Benja- 
min Hallowell, long and favorably known as 
Proprietor and Principal of Alexandria, Va., 
Boarding School. 

“ There are in the work some 212 Problems 
and Theorems, illustrated by 246 Diagrams,” 
and it will contain about 254 pages. The pub- 
lication will be rendered costly by the large 
number of Diagrams, but as pecuniary reward 
is not the desire of the author, it will be fur- 
nished to subscribers at $2.50 per copy. 
Whether it will be printed or not depends upon 
the response that shall be made to the circular 
which has been issued. ‘Many or few, era 
single copy, the subscription will be valued 
as assisting to secure the desired publication.” 

The want of a suitable text-book upon Ge- 

ometrical Analysis experienced by B. H., 
while engaged in teaching, has induced the 
effort to supply this want without “ expecting 
or desiring any pecuniary return from his 
work.” In the “Introductory Note,” he 
says :—“It is a labor of love for the youth of 
our country, and of interest and sympathy 
with those to whom their education may be 
‘entrusted, in their arduous and responsible 
engagement, by one who has now completed 
two more than his three-score years ani ten, 
and who regards the preparation of this 
work as the closing and crowning labor of 
his life in that direction.” 

















Note.—We are requested to state that the 


school established by our friend T. Clarkson 
Taylor, in Wilmington, Del., was re-opened 
Tenth month 30th, and that it will be con- 
dueted in future by kis former partner, in 
connection with Charles Swayne, according 
to the principles established by the founder. 


DIED. 
FISHER —On the 7th of Tenth month, 1871, after 


a short illness, Ulysses G. Fisher, youngest son of 
Ira and Rebecca Fisher, of Half moon, Centre Co., 
Pa., aged 4 years. 


WILLIAMS.—On the 22d of Tenth montb, 1871, 


at her residence near Richmond, Ind., Hannah J. 
Williams, in her 79th year; a member of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. During her sickness, she remarked 
that she had made no great profession, but had en- 
deavored to do that which would please her heaven- 
ly Father; and that though her faith was but as a 


grain of mustard seed, she humbly hoped it was 
sufficient to save. 


We doubt not she bas entered 
the heavenly mansion of and joy. R. P. 

PARRISH.—On the sd inst., at his residence, 
Oxmead Farm, near Burlington, N. J., rge 
Dillwyn Parrish, aged 51 years ; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 





Tue following contributions for the sufferers by 
the fires in the North-west have been received by 
John Comly, at the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
144 N. Seventh St. : 

M. 8., cash, . : 
L. R. B., cash, . ° . 
Friends’ School at Byberry, cash, . 


- 20 
J.J., cas . 
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L.A. T., cash, . 
Two sisters, cash, . 
I C., cash, 


teas 


8 
z 


m 


. L. H., bundle of clothing. 
carpet and bedding. 
bundle of clothing. 

nd, package of clothing. 
- H. Mol., clothing, bats, &c. 
. P., bundle of clothing. 

. B., bundle of clothing. 

. M., trunk of clothing. 

P. B. H , bundle of clothing. 

In addition to the abeve, Friends’ School at Green 
Street has contributed a bundle of clothing, and 
cash $38.33, of which $8.33 have been expended 
for the immediate relief of sufferers from Chicago. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

11th mo. 12th, Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
*« 19th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
es Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 
$ Orange, N.J., 10} A.M. 
Ss Rochester, N.Y., 1] A.M. 
1 Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. 
‘© 26th, Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 

CirrcuLar Mergtines within Purchase Quarterly 


Meeting have been appointed as follows: 
llth mo. 12th, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
se 


19th, Tarrytown, N. Y., 10} A. M. 
‘¢ =: 26th, North Castle, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
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12th mo. 34, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
** 10th, Salem, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
‘* “17th, Peach Pond, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
‘* 24th, Peekskill, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
‘* 31st, Purchase, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Ist mo.7th,’72, Chappaqua, N Y. 11 A. M. 
‘* 14th, Amawalk, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
—— —-~ee—-——____-—— 


CIRCULAR MEETING’S 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Eleventh month 
17th, at 4 o’clock. Ww. Eyre, Clerk. 





FREEDMAN ASSOCIATION - 
Will meet at 1516 Vine St., on Fourth-day evening, 
Eleventh month 15th, at 7} o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

We have been kindly furnished by a 
Friend in attendance, with a synopsis of the 
proceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

This body may be said to have commenced 
its labors with a pretty full meeting of its 
Indian Committee, on Sixth-day evening. 
The record of the year’s work was quite 
satisfactory, giving evidence of care and ac- 
tivity in the labors of this concern. Seventh- 
day there were two sessions of the Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders, with rather more 
than the usual attendance of Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings. These sittings were 
felt to be good and precious seasons—the 
overshadowing presence of Divine Love being 
realized in more than an ordinary degree, es- 

ially during the solemn silence which 
ormed a fitting close to the mcrning meet- 
ing. In the evening the Representative Com- 
mittee met and had an interesting sitting. 


’ First-day there were the usual meetings in 


the morning, afternoon and evening, all 
largely attended, and quiet and impressive 
seasons. Much deep exercise seemed to be 
felt among those called to serve in the min- 
istry, and several were favored to present 
truth “in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” The attentive interest 
given by the many young or middle aged 
attendants seemed to give evidence that 
the seed was falling into good ground, and 
the petition arose that as Paul planted and 
Apollos watered, the Lord might give the 
increase, that it might be gathered into His 
garner to His honor, and to the everlasting 
oe of those thus gathered. 

wing to a misunderstanding, the meeting 
of the General Committee on Tndian Affairs 
for the six Yearly Meetings, was appointed 


for First-day afternoon during the time of 


the afiernoon meeting for worship. The 
error being discovered too late for correction, 
a large proportion of the committee, with a 
few other Friends interested in the work, 
met according to the appointment. Samuel 





















M. Janney, late superintendent of the several 
agencies under our care, was present, and 
presented for reading a clear and full report 
of the condition and needs of the Northern 
Superintendency, which he had prepared as 
his official report to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Ill] health prevented the 
preparation of a special report to the com- 
‘mittee. By request, he will, however, finish 
the one that had been. commenced, and a 
large number will be printed for general dis- 
tribution. The interest heretofore felt by 
our Society in this great labor seems to have 
increased rather than diminished, and we 
trust it may not weary of well doin while 
the need of its care exists. The results thus 
far haye been surprising, in the rapidity of 
the changes wrought in many cases in the 
life-long habits and customs of the Indians 
under our care, and while we have as it were 
but entered a little way into the great field, 
yet the confidence thus early given us, not 
only by the Government, but also by these 
much neglected people, gives hopee of still 
greater and more permanent success for the 
early future. Second-day morning the busi- 
ness session of the Yearly Meeting proess 
was opened in the usual manner. One Friend 
before the business was entered into, likened 
the body to the human frame, wherein no 
muscle or tendon could be withdrawn from 
its proper place or neglect the : 
of its proper duty, without creating and 
loss of efficiency to the entire body. An- 
other carried the simile a little further, 
showing the necessity of the head, to direct 
and guide profitably all the rest. Another 
likened the meeting to a ship with its sails, 
rigging and ballast, showing that unless the 
ballast or body of the meeting, maintained 
its proper position, a tempest would endanger 
the safety of all. 1 
Early in the appointment of committees, 
Friends were advised to give the younger 
members a full proportion of places u 
the committees of the body, that they m ght 
thus, under the shielding influence of experi- 
ence, prepare themselves for profitable par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the Society, and 
the belief was expressed that the meeting 
would gain in life and interest by such a 
course. Minutes were read for the following 
Friends frem other Yearly Meetings ; their 
company and labors, together with the com- 
pany of other Friends not bringing minutes, 
were felt to be stren ate vee 
From New York Yearly Meeting, hel 
Hicks, Mary Jane Field, Edward Rushmore, 
Daniel H. Griffin, Amy W. Griffin, John 
D. Wright; From Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Wm. Brosius, Benjamin Kent, 
Enoch Hannum, Solomon Pusey, Annie 
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8. Clothier,Caleb Clothier, Louisa A. Wright, 
Mark Wright, Harriet E. Steokly, Reu 
Wilson, Benjamin Eves; From Genessee 
Yearly Meeting: Joseph M. Howland, Ed- 
ward Ewer; From Ohio Yearly Meeting: 
(no minutes,) Ezekiel Roberts, Samuel 8. 
Tomlinson. 

Epistles were read from each of the Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence with this, the 
reading being divided between the two sit+ 
tings. The interest manifested by these 
meetings in the various movements tending 
to the elevation and comfort of the human 
family, gave comforting assurance that life 
and activity pervaded our body throughout. 
A feeling testimony was borne to the bane- 
ful effects of the use of tobacco, and evidence 
of the growing interest in this subject was 
shown in the allusion to it in two or more of 
the epistles. 

In the evening one-half of the house was 
well filled with an interested audience, to 
a in the proceedings of the First day 

ool Association of this Yearly Meeting. 
The report of schools and of the Executive 
Committee showed much faithful labor upon 
the part of the workers in this important 
field, and also the great need of an increased 
number of faithful laborers. The presence of 
20 large @ proportion of elderly Friends, and 
their earnest appeals to the younger to more| formation of a correspondence with the 
generally participate in the proceedings of| Meeting for Sufferings of Indiana Yearly 
the evening, were very encouraging, giving | Meeting in reference to memorializing the 
evidence that in this portion of our Society | President and Congress upon the subject of 
the experience of age is prepared to join with | inviting the co-operation of other nations in 
the ardent activity of youth, in carrying on a | the establishment of an international Court or 
work which promises to be an instrumentality | Umpire, for the settlement by arbitration of 
in promoting the increased usefulness of our | all. difficulties arising between the nations 
religious organization. Faithful personal | represented therein; also of their having 
and organized labor in this field, under a| prepared a memorial to the President, and on 
realizing sense that a knowledge of Divine | the 27th inst., in company with Friends rep- 
truth comes through inspiration, and of the | resenting Genesee and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
necessity to seek for this guiding voice of the | ings, bearing a like memorial, presented it to 
Father of Love, will bear its fruit in a more | the President, who received them cordially, 

neral and lively comprehension within our | listened attentively, and gave the assurance 
ety, of the testimonies and principles that | that the subject had claimed his thoughtful 
our worthy predecessors advocated and that | consideration, leaving the impression that our 
our organization rests upon, and consequent- | request would in some manner be satisfactori- 
ly increasing works of practical righteousness | ly responded to. 
in the world at large. The meeting closed at| Much gratification was felt at the action of 
a late hour, in much warmth of feeling. the Committee in this respect, and the belief 
Third-day. The state of Society as shown | wasexpressed that this movement, if successful, 
in the answers to the Queries, appears to be| would form an epoch in the world’s history, 
much as heretofore, and called for earnest | 2nd that the fruits of faithfulness in presenting 
counsel and advice to those who ere delin-| and advocating these peaceable testimonies, 
quent in the attendance of our meetings, and | would redound to the honor ef Him whose 
on other subjects queried after. The need of | Gospel we had received. 
individual faithfulness, if we would have life| ifth-day. The meeting gathered as usual, 
and power increase among us, was largely al- heard the reports of committees, and read 
luded to, but no steps were taken at the pres-) ——————_—__ 
ent time to act as an organization for the re- 
moval of the short-comings. That faithful 


and aged servant Rachel Hicks, with Louisa 
Wright and their companions, paid the 
Men’s Meeting a visit in pel Love, which 
visit brought an overshadowing of tenderness 
and love that left many in tears.* 

In the evening, a second session of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Indian Committee was 
largely attended by an interested audience, 
Our late Superintendent, Samuel M. Janney, 
gave a general history of the present condi- 
tion of the several agencies recently under his 
charge, showing an encouraging contrast 
as compared with their former condition.. 

This change, both in the Indians and in the 
Society of Friends, as concerns a willingness 
actively to co-operate with government, and 
also in the current of public opinion, bas been 
so great during the two and a half years just 
past, as to call forth gratitude to our All- 
wise Father for the blessing. 

Fourth-day. Meetings for worship were held 











































Street meeting houses, wherein valuable, and 
we trust impressive counsel was given. 

In the afternoon the remaining Queries 
were answered, the minutes of the Represen- 
tative Committee, and a memorial of a de- 
ceased Friend (Gulielma Wilson) were read. 
The Minutes of the Representative Commit- 


*Daniel Griffin and Darlin Hoopes visited the 
Women's Meeting. oi to 





as usual at Lombard Street and Asquith — 


tee, among other subjects of interest, gave in- . 
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memorials for our deceased Friends Louisa 
Steer and Nathan Walker, which were ap- 
proved and directed to be printed with the 
minutes. Our Friends, Benjamin Kent and 
Wm. Brosius obtained leave to visit the 
Wowen’s Meeting. 

A little later, our Friends Harriet E. 
Stockly and Rebecca Price, visited on a like 
mission the brethren, among whom their 
earnest and tender appeals found a warm re- 
sponse. 

The meeting was brought into unusual 
solemnity, during which a few short and 
touching acknowledgments of gratitude were 
offered, and a wish expressed that under the 
visitation of the Father’s love the meeting 
might close, which it did by adjourning to 
meet again, with Divine permission, at the 
usual time and place next year. 

Fifth-day evening. An adjourned session of 
the First-day School Association met, ap- 
pointed an Executive Committee, and elected 
officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year. Much interesting information vee? 
ing the exercises and management of schools 
was given, and the Asrociation at a late 
hour adjourned till Dhird month next. 


8 + 


WE are requested to call the attention of 


+ Friends to the following circular: 


To Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in- 
terested in the Indians under its care. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of Philadelphia 
Yeerly Meeting, has appealed tothe members there- 
of to enlist their active sympathies in support of 
the efforts of the agents among the Indians. 

That committee desires that reliance shall be 
pleced, as far as possible, to meet future demands, 
UWpoNn VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS from individuals 
ratber than that it shall draw heaviiy on the funds 
of the Yearly Meeting. 


Ip view of this it appeared desirable that the: 


Aid Societies of this Yearly Meeting should ergan- 
ize to promote the formation of new Aid Societies, 
to encourage contributions both of money and 
gocds, and to arouse a more widely spread interest 
among «ur members in regard to this important 
subject, by spreading throughont our Yearly Meet- 
ing the information received from the agents of 
what is most needed for the Indians ; also, to take 
such measures as will make available, and apply to 
the greatest advantage, all contributions that shall 
be received by the Central Committee. Ata meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Branch of the Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the following named Friends, viz., Wm. 
Canby Biddle, Mary Jeanes, Deborah F. Wharton, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Mary F. Saunders, Mary 8. Pan- 
coast, Samuel Jeanes, Mary P. Saunders, Susan D. 
Wharton, and John Saunders, were appointed to 
have charge of this subject, in connection with such 

tatives as may be added to their number 
by the other Aid Associations, to constitute to- 


gether 

The Central Committee of the Indian Aid Associa- 
tions of Philadelphia Yearly Mee ing. 

We recommend that every Indian Aid Associa- 
tion within our Yearly Meeting, shall appoint one 


or more representatives to be members, and to 
attend, when convenient, the meetings of the Cea- 
tral Committee. The first meeting to be held on 
the llth of Tenth month, 12 M., at Race street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

This committee will correspond with the agents, 
and others among the Indians, to ascertain the 
most pressing wavts from time to time ; receive 
through their agent and treasurer and acknowledge 
contributions of goods and all sums of money con- 
tributed to them for procuring supplies ; 
with all Aid Soaletion: attend to forwarding all 
goods contributed ; and by means of the Press 
keep our members apprised both of what has been 
done and of what is yet needed, in order properly 
to support our agents in the interesting and respon- 
sible position in which they have been placed. 

Ifwe mean to show that we appreciate the impor- 
tance of the position assumed by our Society ; to 
viodicate our ancient claim that we are the friends of 
the Indian ; and not to lose this golden opportunity 
of proving that we have an abiding faith in the supe- 
rior influence of kindness and love over violence and 
force, now is the time for action; we must follow 
up our words of profession by deeds of benevo- 
lence, 

The Central Committee of the Indian Aid Asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, appeals 
earnestly to all the members thereof, for contribu- 
tions of money, ané of all supplies such as have 
heretofore been furnished to the agents, viz., par- 
tially worn clothing for children, women, 
men ; and stores, such as dried fruit, &c., for the 
aged and sick. Money is urgently needed at once ; 
the most pressing wants are clothing, stoves, and 
material to finish houses ; these should be supplied 
without delay before the a ch of winter. 

At least three thousand dollars will be required, 
and a much larger sum can be advan 
used. 

It is believed that one-half of this amount can 
be collected in this vity, and to supply the remain- 
der we hope Friends in each Monthly Meeting will 
promptly make collections for the use of the Cen- 
tral Committee. saa 

We propose to publish occasionally in Friends 
Intelligencer info: maticn of an interesting charac- 
ter, of the progress of the work at the agencies ; 
and we would respectfully urge the formation of 
an aid society, wherever even a very few Friends are 
desirous to work for the elevation of the Indian. 
Remittances may be made to our treasurer, John 
Saunders, No. 34 North Fourth Street, who will 
also receive as heretofore, contributions of goods. 

With every such c-ntribution, whether packed 
ready for transportation cr otherwise, a complete 
list in detail should be forwarded with valuation 
attached, and giving name of the place whence it 
comes, and Post Office address of the writer. Send 
also a dup'icate list to the Committee ou Corres- 
pondence, in order to secure prompt acknowledg- 
ment, and prevent the receipt of a sarplus of ar- 
ticles not needed, while a d acy exists of those 
which are wanted. 


Arrangements have been made for the transport, 
free of cost, from Philadelphia to a poivt near our 
agencies, of all the supplies that may be farnished. 

The Executive Committee meets weekly on 
Fourth day, at 11} A, M. 

The meetings of the Central Committee are lu ld 
on the first Fourth day of each month at 11} A. M., 
at the Library Room, Race street Meeting; all 
Friends interested in the cause are invited to at- 
tend these meetings. 
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Committee on Correspondence, Deborah F. Whar- 
ton, 336 Spruce street; Mary Jeanes, 1023 Arch 
street ; Wm. Canby Biddle, 513 Commerce street ; 
Susan D. Wharton, 336 Spruce street ; to either of 
whom letters may be addressed. 


Wx. Cansy Bippis, Secretary. 


From the National Standard we extract an 
account of the introduction of the new Su- 
perintendent at a Council held at the Pawnee 
agency, 10th mo. 17th, 1871. 

A COUNCIL MEETING. 

Yesterday a Council meeting was held in 
the Agency Council House to welcome the 
new Superintendent, and to consider some 
business preliminary to the distribution of 
goods and the payment of the annuity 
money. It was fully attended by the chiefs, 
the soldier police, and the leading men of 
the tribe. No women were present. If the 
opponents of the recognition of equal rights 
for women want a precedent and an illustra- 
tion, they have both in perfection here among 
the Indians. The subordination of women 
here is complete. But of this more in an- 
other connection. One good feature of the 
Council we are glad to note. The Indians, 
discouraged by the Superintendent, Agent, 
and Friends in charge, have been induced to 
forego smoking in the Council, or if they 
must smoke, to go into another room or out 
of doors. We commend their praiseworthy 
progress in this respect to the thoughtful 
consideration of such white men, called civ- 
ilized, as still rudely, if not barbarously, in- 
flict the intolerable nuisance of tobacco and 
cigar smoke in the presence of ladies and 
gentlemen, upon railway trains, steamboats, 
in parlors and elsewhere. 

n other respects the real Indian customs 
are still in vogue. A few of the chiefs were 
in military costume, given them by the white 
soldiers, and others in plain suits of citizens’ 

ress. The majority however were in blank- 
ets and buffalo robes, with tomahawks, bows 
and arrows, and some as a special mark of 
respect for the new “ Grandfather” (Super- 
intendent) presented themselves with hide- 
ously painted faces. Several had no gar- 
ments save a buffalo robe, The chiefs used 
chairs, the larger proportion sat upon the 
floor. A preliminary proceeding was a gen- 
eral hand shaking with the new Grandfather 
—* Artibet,” the agent and other white men 
presént. The agent, Jacob M. Troth, in a 
few appropriate words of welcome, then for- 
mally introduced to them Superintendent 
White, who expressed bis pleasure in meet- 
ing them ; referred to the illness of the good 
Grandfather (Janney), who had recently left 
them ; told them he had come to pay their 
annuity money and to distribute among 












sented to as proposed 
Janney, namely, a di 
directly to the rank 


them their goods. He also referred to other 
subjects which later would claim their atten- 
tion, viz.: the rendition of four prisoners of 
the tribe, under arrest for murder, but re- 
leased on bail, to be tried at Lincoln a week 
hence; and also he should have something 
to say to them from the Great Father con- 
cerning a late visit of three hundred of their 
tribe, armed, among the Cheyennes and Ara- 
hoes. 

It was an amusing study to watch the 
countenances of the Indians as they listened 
to, and studied the face and bearing of the 
new Superintendent. They are very shrewd 
in reading character. Every new represen- 
tative of the white race sent among them 
they measure very critically. Their verdict 
in this instance was manifestly in favor of 
the new Grandfather. It could not well be 
otherwise. He is not a man of many words, 
but of kindly, judicious, and firm bearing. 
He was to inaugurate among them for the 
first time an important reform which they 
(the chiefs) had previously reluctantly, as- 
by Superintendent 
tion of the goods 
of the people for 
whom they were intended, instead of giving 
them into the hands of the chiefs of the re. 






spective bands to distribute as hitherto. The. 


chiefs and soldier-police of the tribal govern- 
ment have heretofore constituted a corrupt 
“Ring,” not very unlike Tammany, from 
which the poorer Indians have suffered great- 
ly. The chiefs, under the oid system of 
distribution, have always appropriated the 
lion’s share—many of the squaws and needy 
children receiving nothing at all. Like 
white men, the chiefs surrender power very 
reluctantly. 

The head chief, Pe-ta-la-sharo, was the first 
to speak. Shaking bands with the new Su- 
perintendent he welcomed him in behalf of 
the tribe in really graceful and appropriate 
terms, as rendered by the interpreter; re- 
ferred very kindly to the labors of Samuel M. 
Janney among them, and to their regret at his 
leaving them. He also spoke kindly of their 
Father in charge (the Agent) who had dealt 
justly by them, and encouraged them to 
work, ete. He thea made an earnest protest 
against any change in the method of distrib- 
uting the goods. 

He was followed by Eagle Chief of the 
Skeedees ; by A-saw-u-hot-tuck, a chief of the 
Kit-ka hock band, and other chiefs and lead- 
ing men, all of whom were very cordial to 
the new Grandfather, but unitedly opposed 
to surrendering their old time opportunity of 
distributing the goods, and making undue 
appropriations therefrom. 

After listening quietly to all they had to say, 
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Superintendent White again addressed them, 
saying that hedid not desire the labor and 
care of the distribution, but that he had heard 
complaints that the poorer and most needy 
among them had hitherto failed to receive 
their proper share, that it was important 
that justice should be done to all; and he 
also reminded them of their previous assent 
to such a change in consideration of receiving 
$3,000 of the annuity money in addition to 
their individual proportion, as compensation 
for their services as chiefs and soldiers. This 
money he advised them could not be paid to 

“; them unless the agreement as to the new 
method of distributing the goods was carried 
out. 

They readily saw that it was useless to 
make further protest if they were to have 
the money compensation for their services to 
the tribe, and signified through their chief 
their assent. By way of additional discour- 
agement, however, the chief, while expressing 
confidence that the new Superintendent 
would be just, very shrewdly warned him 
that he would find it a very great labor, that 
he would need an irop fence for protection 
from the crowd, ig bis head would grow 
much larger and a erely! The Coun- 
cil then terminated, the Superintendent, 
Agent and other friends of the Indians feel- 

4 ing much gratified that so important a change 
had been thus guaranteed for the benefit of 
the most needy and dependent of the tribe. 




































Be still and know God lives in thee! Be good! 

Then only do what ’tis thy nature to, 

Just as it is the clouds to scatter rain, 

Just as it is the sun’s to shine down warm ; 

The good man’s doing is simply doing good. 
—Leopold Schefer—Layman’s Breviary. 


A WOMAN’S STORY OF THE FIRE. 

From the N. Y, Tribune we extract this 
most touching and graphic account of the 
Chicago fire. While so much detail has ap- 
peared in our public papers in regard to this 
sad event, we have thought this more person- 


al narrative was invested with peculiar in- 
terest : 





Cuicaco, Oct. 17th, 1871. 

Where shall I begin? How shail I tell 
the story that I have been living during these 
dreadful days? It’s a dream, a nightmare, 
only so real that I tremble as I write, as 
though the whole thing might be brought to 
me again by merely telling of it. 

We lived on the North Side, six blocks 
from the river—the newly-regenerated river, 
which used to be at once the riches and the 
despair of our city, but which had just been 
turned back by the splendid energy of the 
peogte to carry the sweet waters of Lake 

ichigan through all its noisome recesses. 
We were quiet people, like most of the North- 
Siders, flattering ourselves that our comfort- 
able wooden houses, and sober, cheery, New 
England-looking streets were far preferable 
> — more rapid, blatant life of the South 

ide. 

Well, on Sunday morning, October 8th, 
Robert Collyer gave his people what we all 
felt to be a wonderful sermon, on the text, 
“Think ye that those upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell were sinners above all those 
who dwelt at Jerusalem ?” and illustrated it 
by a picture of the present life, and our great 
cities, their grandeur, their wickedness, and 
the awful ne strictly natural consequences 
of our insatiable pursuit of worldly prosperity, 
too often unchecked by principle; and in- 
stanced the many recent dreadful catastro- 
phes assigns that not the Erie speculators 
alone, nor the recognized sinners alone, but 
we, every man and woman of the United 
Slates, were responsible for these horrors, in- 
asmuch as we did not work, fight, bleed, and 
die, if necessary, to establish such public 
opinion as should make them impossible. 

I came out gazing about on our beautiful 
church, and hoping that not one stone of the 
dear church at home had been set or paid for 










From the National Standard. 
TRUE VIRTUE NOT MERCENARY. 
If for good works thou askest a reward, 
Then sink’st thou toa servant. Be the master, 
Reward the good, acknowledge it, in silenee. ' 
‘*The honest servant, who says naught, asks 
much.”’ 
Still, he repays most nobly, whoin silence 
Hides the good deed. Reward not then thyself,— 
Say, haply there is one thou serv’st with joy, 
Twill comfort much thy neighbor, comfort much 
The poor to know where to find help in need. 
Does not one owe thee thanks whom thou hast 
served ? 
Dost thou not owe him thanks, that thou couldst 
serve him? 
Y Say, is the crop a debtor to the clouds 
' That rainupon it? * * * 
‘*In Heaven is no account book, noron earth, 
Wherein is registered what each one owes, 
Throughout the Universe, to all and each : 
Neither how much the lily owes the dew, 
Nor what the bee must pay the clover bloom, 
Nor what the clover owes the hus ’ 
Nor what’s the debt the cluster owes the vi 
* * * The spider not 
. For wages spins, nor sings the lark her song. 
As blooming to the tree, and to the dew 


Ite nightly fall, so let well-doing be by the rascality which our preacher so elo- 
To, thee, dear went sont quently depicted as certain to bring ruin, 


“* Now I do good |” knows naught ot God, nor yet 


material as well as spiritual, and so we 
Of natures godlike in their purity ; _ 


passed the pleasant, bright day, some of us 
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going down to the scene of the West Side 
fire of Saturday night, and espying, from a 
good distanee, the unhappy losers of so much 
property. About 53 in the evening our 
neighboring fire telegraph sent forth some 
little tintinnabulations, and we lazily won- 
dered, as D- played the piano, and I 
watered my ivy, what they were burning up 
now. At 10 o’clock the fire bells were ring- 
ing constantly, and we went to bed regretting 
that there must be more property burning up 
on the West Side. Eleven o’cloek, 12 o'clock, 
and I wake my sister, saying, “It’s very 
singular; I never heard anything like the 
fires to-night. It seems as if the whole West 
Side must be afire. Poor people, I wonder 
whose carelessness set this agoing!” One 
o'clock, two o’cloek, we get up and look out. 
“The fire has crossed the river from the south. 
Can there be any danger here?’ And we 
looked anxiously out to see men hurrying by, 
sereaming and swearing, and the whole city 
to the south and west of us one vivid glare. 
“Where are the engines? Why don’t we 
hear them as usual?” we asked each other, 
thoroughly puzzled, but even yet hardly per- 
sonally frightened by the strange aspect of 
the brilliant and surging streets below. Then 
came a loud knocking at the back door, on 
Erie Street—* Ladies, ladies, getup! Pack 
our trunks and prepare to leave your house ; 
it may not be necessary, but it’s well to be 
repared!” It was a friend who had fought 
is.way through the Lasalle street tunnel to 
warn us that thecity is ov fire. We looked 
at each other with white faces. Well we 
might. In an inner room slept an invalid 
relative, the object of our ceaseless care and 
love, the victim of a terrible and recurrin 
mental malady, which had already sap 
much of his strength and life, and rendered 
quiet and absence of excitement the first pre- 
scription of his physicians. Must we call the 
invalid? and if we did, in the midst of this 
fearful glare and turmoil, what would be the 
result? We determined to wait till the last 
minute, and threw some valuables into a 
trunk, while we anxiously watched the ever- 


mapenernns flame and tumult. 
en there came a strange sound in the 
air, which stilled, or seemed to still for a mo- 


ment, the surging crowd. “ Was it thun- 
der?” we asked. No, the sky was clear und 
full of stars, and we shuddered as we felt, but 
did not say, it was a tremendous explosion of 
gunpowder. By this time the blazing sparks 
and bits of burning wood, ~— we bad been 
fearfully watching, were an 
intermitt teed weveteat bell an- 
other shower of blows on the door warned us 
that there was not a moment to be lost, “Call 
E-———” (the invalid); “do not let him stay 











a minute, and I will try to save our poor lit- 
tle birds!” My sister flew to wake up our 
precious charge, and I ran down stairs, re- 
peating to myself to make me remember, 
“ Birds, deeds, silver, jewelry, silk dresses,” as 
the order in which we would try to save our 
property, if it came to the worst. 

As I passed through our pretty parlors how 
my heart ached. Here the remnant of my 
father’s library, a copy of a Bible printed in. 
1637, on one table; on another, my dear Mrs. 
Browning, in five volumes, the gift of a lost 
friend. What should I take? What should 
I leave? I alternately loaded myself with 
gift after gift, and da them down in de- 
spair. Lovely pictures and statuettes, left by 
a kind friend for the embellishment of our 
little rooms, and which had turned them into. 
a bower of beauty—must they be left? At 
last I stopped before our darling, a sweet and 
tender picture of Beatrice Cenci going to ex- 
ecution, which looked down at me through 
the dismal red glare which was already filling 
the rooms, with a saintly and weird sweet- 
ness that seemed 'o have something wistful ip 


it. I thought, “I willsave this, if 1 die for 
it ;’’ but my poor led my name and 
asked for a peanut, uld no more have 


left him than if he pn a baby. But 
could 1 carry that huge cage? No, indeed; 
so I reluctantly took my poor little canary, 
who was painfully fluttering about and won 
dering at. the disturbance, and, kissing him, 
opened the front door and set him free—only. 
to smother, I fear. But it was the best I 
could do for him if I wished to save my par- 
rot, who had a prior right to be considered 
one of the family, if sixteen years of incessant. 
chatter may be supposed to establish such a 
right. 

What « sight our usually pret uiet 
street presented! As far “i Mould ae a 
horrible wall—a surging, struggling, en- 
croaching wall—like a vast surface of grim- 
acing demons, came pressing up the street— 
a wall of fire, ever nearer and nearer, steadi- 
ly advancing upon our midnight helplessness. 
Was there no wagon, no carriage, in which 
we could coax our poor E———, and take 
him away from these maddening sights ? 






Truck after truck, indeed, by, but 
filled with loads of people goods. Car- 
riages rushed past oie by ing and 


foaming horses, and lined with white, scared 
faces. A truck loaded with: dashed up 
the street, and, as I looked, es burst out 
from the sides, and it burned to ashes in front. 
of our door. Neo hope, no help. for ; 


> 


what we could net carry in our: we 
must lose. So, forcing my reluctamt parrot 
into the canary bird’s I took the 


under one arm and a 


bag, hurriedly 
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prepared, under the other, just as my aoe 
ap ove pete Boe who, vo ee - 
m and self-possessed, At last the g 
friend who had warned us appeared, and, leav- 
ing all his own things, insisted on helping my 
sister to save ours, and he and she started on, 
dragging a Saratoga trunk. They were 
obliged to abandon it at the second corner, 
however, and walk on, leaving me to follow 
with E . “Come, E , let us go,” 
said I. “Go where? I am not going. What 
is the use?” he answered, and he stood with 
- arms folded as if he were waoren mere- 
y as a curious tator. I urged, begged, 
I cried, I iaeb anreer knees. ite would not 
stir, but pro going back into the house. 
This I prevented by entreaties, and I besought 
him to fly as others were doing; but no. A 
kind of apathetic despair had seized him, and 
he stood like a rock, while the flames swept 
uearer and nearer, and my entreaties, and 
even my appeals to him to save me, were ut- 
terly in vain. Hotter and hotter grew the 
pavement, wilder the cries of the crowd, and 
my silk and cotton clothing 
in spots. I felt begide myself, 
E———, tried 














im away. Alas! 
ngth do? There 





was gone. Oh, God, pity these 


utterly, was my prayer. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





Bisnor TaxLor beautifully remenice : | 


‘Prayer is the key to open the day, and the 
bolt to shut in the night. But,as the clouds 
drop the early dew and the evening dew upon 
the grass, yet it would not spring and grow 
green by that constant and double falling of 
the dew unless some great shower, at certain 
seasons, did supply the rest : so the customary 
devotion of prayer, twiee a day, is the falling 
of the early and the latter dew; but if you 
will increase and flourish in works of grace, 
empty the great clouds sometimes, and let 
them fall in a full shower of prayer.” 





MINOR MORALS, 


There is a sphere in men’s lives into which 
they are accustomed to sweep a whole multi- 
tude of petty faults without judging them, 
without condemning them, and without at- 
tempting to correct them. 

There is a realm of moral moths for almost 
all of us. We all hold ourselves accountable 
for major morals, but there is a realm of 
minor morals where we scarcely suppose 
ethies to enter. There are thousands and 
thousands of little untruths that hum, and 
buzz, and 


a wild push back, a’ 
falling wall, and I was half a block away, ' 
_ andE 
poor worms of the dust, and crush them not! 


small to be brushed or driven away. They 


are in the looks; they are in the inflections 
and tones of the voice; they are in the ac- 
tions ; they are in reflections, rather than in 
direct images that. are represented. They 
are sseilioda of producing impressions that 
are wrong, though every means by which 
they are produced is strictly right. There is 
a way of servin ~ shies is wine while 
you are prepared to show that everything you 
say or do is right. There are little ms 
nesses between man and man, and companion 
and companion, which are said to be minor 
matters, and that are small things ; there are 
slight indulgences of the appetites ; there are 
petty violations of conscience; there are ten 
thousands of these plays of the passions in 
men which are called foibles or weaknesses, 
but which eat like moths. They take away 
the temper ; they take away magnanimity and 
generosity.; they take from the soul its enamel 
and its polish. Men palliate and excuse 
them ; but that has nothing to do with their 
natural effect upon us. They waste and de- 


began to smoke | stroy us, and that too in our very silent and 
, and, seizing | hidden part.— Beecher. 


WHEN a man dies, the people ask, “ What 
property has he left behind him?’ But the 
angels, as they bend over his grave, inquire, 


.“ What good deeds hast thou sent before 


thee ?’— Mahomet. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETO. 
TENTH MONTH. 






















1870. 1871. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours...... ....+ cee 14 days 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....| O o*o 
Cloudy, without storms...... 4 13 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 13 “ a 
31“ | gp 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, eda as 
ETc. 
1870. 1871. 





Mean temperature of 10th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|60.12 deg. |57.87 deg. 
Highest point attained daring ae = 
MORE . -0c0dse ovsil deve Hrbcuanbes 80.00 ** |78.00 “ 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1870. 1871. 
Totals for the first six 
months of each year, .. 25.43 inch. 21.32 inch 
Seventh month, . . . . 3.94 ** 6.81 * 


Kighth month, . « 8.1] * 5.91 * 
Ninth month, ... . 171 * ates 
Tenth month, .. . 3 89 ** 4.86 * 
Totals for ten months 
each year . . . . 40.0% ‘ 40.73 ** 


While severe droughts have prevailed so exten- 
sively in the west, we are told that at New Orleans 
ten and six-tenth inches of rain fell during the 24 
hours ending at 6 P. M. on the 3d of the month. 

In confirmation of the statement as to droughts, 
we find it stated on the 7th that 

* The drought now prevailing in the west has 
not been equalled within the past twenty-five years. 
And throngh central and southern Illinois wells 
and small streams are completely dried up, and the 
inhabitants find great difficulty in obtaining saf- 
ficient water for household and stock. The soil is 
sodry that plowing is rendered impossible. The 
drought extends farther north and to Wisconsia.”’ 

While in opposition to a very generally received 
theory, it has been reported that 

*¢ Professor Henry says that the observations of 
the Smithsonian Institute, which extended over a 
period of twenty years, has as yet, failed te con- 
firm the popular belief that the removal of the 
forests and the cultivation of the soil tend to di- 
minish the amount of rainfall.’’ 

In reference to temperature, but little to remark. 
It may be seen from the above it has been less 
than for the corresponding month last year, though 
more than three degrees above the average for the 
past eighty-two years. The slight difference in the 
quantity of rain for the entire ten months is a 
little remarkable, while the increase in the num- 
ber of deaths forms not quite as satisfactory a record 
as our review bas previously shown from month to 
month. 

To arrive ata correct comparison of deaths as 
above, deduct from the record of 1870 for the extra 
week reported on the Ist of the month, viz., 270, 
and we have 930 for last year against 1220 the 
present, being an increase of 290! 

The month under review has been replete with 
almost every] conceivable calamity of fire, flood, 
shipwreck, &c. 

Throughout the greater portion of it awful fires 
have raged in the woods in the west and north. 
western sections of our country, destroying whole 
villages aud towns, as well as many lives. 

Our own State (Pennsylvania), New Jersey and 
other States have all suffered severely, but the 
heaviest pecuniary loss befalling any one particu- 
lar locality has been that at Chicago, resulting 
from the terrible fires of the 7th and 9th of the 
month. 

The public has been kept so thoroughly posted 
up by the graphic accounts published from day to 
day, it'is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 2d, 1871. 





THE well-known Goethe was accustomed to 
say : “ The destiny of any nation at any given 
time depends on the opinions of its young 
men who are under the age of twenty-five 
years.” What an incentive this should be to 
all to have the young carefully taught only 
right principles. in religion, government, | 


business,—and in one word, in everything. 
Are parents, guardians, and teachers aware 
of the momentous responsibility that is de- 
volved upon them in this matter? 


ITEMS. 


Mzasvres.—An Irish mile is 2,240 yards ; a Scotch 
mile, 1,984 yards; an English, or statute mile, 
1,760 yards ; German, 1,806 yards ; Turkish, 1,826. 

An acre is 4,840 square yards, or sixty-nine 
yards, one foot, eight and a half inches each 
way ; a square mile, 1,760 yards each way, contain- 
ing 640 acres. 


History oF THE Psnny.—The ancient English 
peony was the first silver coin struck in England, 
and the only cne current among our Saxon anoces- 
tors. At the time of Elhelard it was equalin weight 
to our threepence. Till the timeof Kiog Edward I. 
the peony was so deeply indented that it might be 
easily broken and parted on occasion, into two 
parts—these were called halfpence; or into four, 
these were called four things, or farthings. 


Acs or Orsters.—It is a well-known fact that an 
oysterman can tell the age of bivalves toa nicety. 
This is dove simply by counting the successive lay- 
ers or plates overlapping each other, of which an 
oyster shell is composed. These are technically 
termed ‘‘shoots,’’ and each of them marks a year’s 
growth. Up to the tim maturity of the oys- 
ter these shoots are nd snocessive, but 
after that time they lar, and are piled 
one over the other, so t shell becomes more 
and more thickened and bulky. Judging from the 
size and thickness which some shells attain, this 
tollusk-is capable of attaining a patriarchal lon- 
gevity, and an oyster with fifty, or even three-score 
years upon its back may by chance be met with. 
They are in perfection when from five to seven 
years old. 


Tae Worts or Waste Heaps.—‘‘ Old and spoiled 
photographs themselves are a very valuable waste, 
in consequence of the amount of gold and silver 
they contain, which is recovered by simply burning 
them, and from the washings of the prepared paper 
they are secured by evaporation. The amount of 
refuse silver thus recovered amounted in one large 
photographic establishment to $5,000 in one year. 
Every refase of the precious metal is most carefally 
collected. A jeweller’s leather, old and well worn, 
is worth five dollars ; and what are termed ‘sweeps,’ 
or the dust collected in the leathern receptacle that 
is suspended under every working jeweller’s bench, 
is a regular article of trade. A worker in the pre- 
cious metals can always obtain a new waistcoat for 
an old one, in consequence of the valuable dust ad- 
hering to it. Bookbinders doing a large business 
tell almost incredible tales of the amount of gold 
they collect from the floors and the rags of the 
binders.”’ 


Tanyep Corron.—This is prepared by treating 
cotton fabrics in a similar manner to that in which 
skins and hides are treated for the manufacture of 
leather. Cotton thereby acquires greater strength, 
and is more enabled fo resist the effects of moisture 
and disintegrating effects. 


ALuuiiom Betts.—It appears that some Belgian 
manufacturer has jast had a bell cast of alaminium, 
and with good results. It is of course extremely 
light, so that, though large, it be easily tolled ; 










its tone {8 reported to be loud and of excellent pitoh. 
‘Aluminiam is the most sonorous of all metals. 
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GOOD GOODS! RIGHT PRICES ! JAMES W, QUEEN & C0,, 
BLACK ALPACAS 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


AND OPTI § D 
MOHAIRS, PH ORORRICAT PRGA 


The right Shades. Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Plain Silks, Plain Poplins, Plain Shades| straments of Brass’ and German Silver, Surveying 


Alpacas Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
pe : Me Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
Cap Materials in variety. terials of all descriptions. 


Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, |rmeters, Globes, lectric Machines, Rhumakot 


Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 






a6 &. ad St., Philada. The ne Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
—__—_—_—_—§ | foreac 
ry Goods House Part 1 Mathai Instruments, 156 pages. 
Contains all the New Goods of the Season. ‘* 3, Magic Lante = “ 


rns, 
“* 4, Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


New Fabrica (vy 
In choice shades and colors. NEW FALL GOODS. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS| soHN J. LYTLE, 


Of every description, in large quantities. Also, | 7th & Spring,Garden ae ce aan 


has just received his ne 

Hosiery, Gloves & Underwear, PiM’S IRISH “POPLINS, 
In shades man expressly fo 
Dark Brown in mean Dark Beeel, Dark Mode, 


MEN, WOMEN : mee CHILDREN. price $2.25, which fs lower than they have been for 
STOKES & WOOD, 7Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 


i importation, in very choice shades. 
S.W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts.| iss siesta fe, un’ Sav 


brown 
. Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
Two teachers for the Indians, under the care of| Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 
New‘ York Friends. Men preferred. Salary $800| Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 


per year. Address WILLIAM H. MACY, Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 

10 21 tf. 40 BE. 21st St., New York. | bought before the advance 
—  ——— ] Shawls, Shawls, Shawls ‘in all the various kinds, 

—Thibet, Blanket, &e 
FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. ia euks oat cnaiad, 

For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in | ——@@ ——_—__—____—___ 
Bucks county, Pa., adress (with stamp) MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

923 4m. Newtown, Pa. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
meg RET Ramee eer Serpe petpteemernetanet stan “> oe up, £6.00, wn from 

. @BRMANTOWN BOARDING. to $30 vitations ne 
701 ARCH STREI 


rata 
eee ae eee en ee eee 8k ROOD CRAP hae 


and home comforts. Heat, gas iy 
Friend’s family, at 5262 Main street, Germantown. ee 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window | Ghats, Oil it Hats, &e. 


AIEEE 
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ENGLISH INGRAIN | 
CARPETS. 


New Patterns, the highest grade, 
Made to order for our sales. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


The handsomest line’of patterns we have ever had. 
Stair and Hall Carpets, all kinds. 
OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, kc. 


1322 Chestnut St., Philada. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. | 
GREAT REDUCTION IW TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 
NEW TEA STORE, at 1386 MARKET STRERT, 
One door below Second street, with a choice stock 
of fresh New Crop Teas, cemprising Imperials, Young 
Hyson, Ganpowder, Japan, Chulan, Oolung, and 
Breakfast Teas, all fresh and 
prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the only Tea Store 
im the city ae deals exclusively‘in Teas. Price 

50, 60, 70, 30,90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers "aud ilies supplied at the lowest cash 
prices, <Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. WILLIAM INGR4 M, 

Tea Dealer, 136 Market St., Philadelphia. 

TWh month 9th. 


A young man for Cashier and Accountant. Ad- 
TRUMAN & SHAW, 
lt. No. 835 Market St. 
. SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 
With Good Buildi 


; v2 -. 
: 
LL NL LL Lt A LL CE TT mang 


ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 
LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 
Goshen P. 0. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh §St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Bix’ 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 


and American Watches. 


g@ Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [ 


34 ly. 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
Ne. ener CALLOWHBILL 8T., PHILA, 


on hand snd make to cider, a lage at ment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK)’ 


AND THE 
_ WOVEN WIRE SPRING MA 
All goods guaranteed to be as represen 


¢ 


taraished at the advertised | rates. 


good at.very low | 


thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
a BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 
ous Railroad Bonds offered by Agents = 


‘CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelghia, 


Has just received a sreiaiite assortment of Cloths, 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 


REEVE L. KNIGHT « SON, qialities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 


order on reasonable terms. 


4,8—ly | 





WEST OF ENGLIND KERSEYS. 


GO inches wide, and wool-dyed. 







Light and dar, es of our 


OWN IM TION, 
And selected exp~essly tor 


Qvercoats & Suits 


“For FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


SHARPLESS & SON, 


N. W. cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts., 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


~ Gducational. ds 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, wu- 


der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 


18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms mederate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 


Cincinnati, Ohio;.A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 


Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, | 
For Boys and Girls. 


’ This Boarding and Day School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 


departments—Primary and Academic. 
For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


ae . JACKSON’S 
& Commercial 








Scientific 

en INGTON, DEL. 

A BO. HOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Winta T et Twelfth month 4th, = 
new Catalogne. 


Please send for 


Academy, 


22Hily 






































